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To our dear, dear subscribers: 

We guess we've mentioned numerous times how 
much we depend on you sending us material (articles, 
photos, cartoons, etc J LNS is not a oneway oper- 
ation--a few of us in a basement in New York City 
sending out stuff to you We really do depend a 
lot on you sending ' . articles, graphics, ideas 
our way You are the best sources of news from 
vour area 

So please think about sending us articles and 
pictures of events in your area. Or call us up 
(if you don't have time to write an article your- 
self) and give us the information. In any case 
don't forget to send those graphics. 



Keep on trucking. 

Yours in the struggle. 

The LNS Collective 
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'^GOD BLESS THE MARINE CORPS , IMMV l-OR WAR". 

VIETNAM VET TALKS ABOUT TME. MILITARY 

Portland Scribe/I.l P.EP.ATI' ‘S' >cws Seriice 

(Editor note: Juet pritr io ;Jie L' ^ioox^atir^ 
National Convention this post suriner -rn 
Beaohy the Justice PepartrnenL rp.i'eaictl a c^jyispiraay 
on the part of the Vic i-noj'i tctcroKS Apa i he 
War (VVAW) to disrupt the Hepublican I'Jo.ci.'nat 
Convention with fire bombs ^ autofnati-^ u^eupona and 
slingshot propelled firewoyJ:s, 

The charges strucK everyone but tue Just-ice 
Department as ridiculous ^ but nevertheless ^ eight 
vets were eventually i'ndicted arid are now awaiting 
trial in Gainesville^ Florida. T^iongh n^-, trial 
date has been set as yet^ the vets speculate that 
it will begin sometime in Axril. 

The following is an interv'ew wi-tn one of 
the Gaiytesville Scott Cof'iily who is currently 
statewide coordinator for Florida ; 

TELL US A LITTLE ABOUT YOUR BACKGROUND. 

Well, I'm 26 years ola, and I'm an ex-marine. 

I spent four years in the Marine Corps L was a 
sergeant, honorably discliarged. 1 spent two tours 
in V^ietnam and now 1 receive disability from the 
government as I was wounded twice while I was 
over there. I am now the coordinator for Vietnam 
Veterans Against the War for the state of Florida, 
andone of the eight people indicted for conspiracy 
to disrupt the Reptiblican Convention . 

This is not the first time I've been indicted 
or arrested. Since January I've beer arrested 
on 11 felonies. I faced the death sentence plus 
70 years. Then it changed to life ]>lus 70 \ears 
because of the Supren o Court ruling. So far we've 
beaten all the cases. And we'll beat tlio conspiracy 
case also. 

CAN YOU TELL US SOME OF THE HISTORY OF THIS 
PARTICULAR CASE? 

I was subpoenaed before a federal grand 
jury in July, a month and a half before the con- 
vention, and we weren't allowed to gc; to the 
Democratic Convention. Then we wer^^ arrested for 
conspiracy, and we got out of jail on bond and 
when we went to get our bond the government said: 
"Look at these men's records: Silver Stars, 

Bronze Stars, Purple Hearts. Obviously the)'* re 
violent people ajid shouldn't be allowed out on 
the streets." And wc wci'e indicted for conspiracy. 

V'hile we were in jail and reading tiie charges 
we were laughing because the cliarge;; wci:- so 
ridiculous. They read jike a ilicsis for a cr'cative 
writing course: part of the charges said that 1 
taught the veterans liow to use sling shots. 

It seems rather absurd tliat combat- cxjien- 
enced veterans need to be tauglit how to use sling 
shots and it seems absurd tliat with our field of 
expertise in warfare that wc would attack police 
stations with sling .shots, fired marbles, and 
cross bows, which arc also tiie charges 

It's not an attempt to get a conviction, the 
government hasn't got a cQnvrctron rn a long time 
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for a conspi.rac) charge It'- just no discredit 
us, to txc up our energies and intimidate us 
to vvherc we'll be utraid to speak against the 
war for ica; of i.ic'ng ajve.-tcd again. 

COULD )0U 1A1J-: A iiliic hi! AiiOH i YOUR OWN 
BACKGROU.ND? HOW VOU (,OT INiO THE IVAR , HOW YOU 
BECAME A WAIV At i'ER T AT^' 

in gener al the condit ion rng tiiat 1 had was 
much like ail the other cels That started 
when wc were veiv l.ttle cliildren Most of us 
liad army moi'. when we wci'c krus and had our own 

little wars IVe had tanks; at one time or an- 

otlier we had an arm_>- suit or a sailor suit that 

we would wear to k indergar ten . 

Tlien there was tiie Cub Scouts, and the Boy 
Scouts and the whole uniform trip, and militar- 
istic trtp in oui elerncntar) education If you 
look up the difference lire definitions be- 
tween education arid ^ ndoc 1 1 mat i on , you'll find 
out that what v\e got was mdoctr illation rather 
than education 

We learned about how the savage Indians 
massacred the poor white settlers and how the 
Blacks were unhappy when they were freea, and 
a complete one way trip of half truths. In 
my case my stepfather was in the John Birch 
Society- He made tape.s for something called 
"Let Freedom Ring," where ever) week you'd get 
a new message about Che communist ccnspiracy 
to take o\’er the world 

He's a polieeman, he ret j res in .six months 
after twent\' years on the police force And 
wheii we were kids our fathers and our uncles 
and their friends would get together and get 
drunk and talk about all the Ja-r^ they Killed 
and their medal;: would be hanging over the 
fireplace or they'd giw- the ;;ids the medals. 

IVe used to wear the medal- to sclrool, vou 
know, and we couldr. 't t\aic to grow up and have 
a war so we couUI win medals and be a man too. 

Our whole upbringing .vds getting us ready for 
tlidt . I was pr etty prepared 

Three da)U' out of high school [ wab at 
Pans Island where thei- can total i\ brainwash 
you. We liad to sa;. thr r pray cur e\ et>' night; 
"Another da\ in the corps, sir, for everv day 
is a hoKda)- and every moai is a feast. Pray 
for war, prd\ for war, God b.icb^ ti^c Marine 
Corps , pray for wu^ . " 

E) tiie tiiiic tlu.) wero uoiv.: i couldn't wait 
no get over there and kriJ me some commies, 
ki i 1 me sonie gook- . 

WilEN WAS illlS? 

llOiV DID VOU GOMli TO BE OPPOSED TO THE WAR? 

1 h i s u a - m"i ' j . 

In Marcli of '66 i went U/ \’ietnam as a vol- 
unteer; i wa'' \\oanded but i e.xtendcci for an- 
other lour and .■ na- wounded again and I was 
sent home. 

1 was with the inlantrs- and I knew wha^ we 
were dOi.ng ovei theic, 1 knew the papers weren't 
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telling Che truth. But 1 didn't xeall> care l\lio 
was 1 to question the government? liiey must know 
what they're doing If the go^/’ernment doesn't 
know, who does know? 

Then [this wa- m November of 1 started 

going to school and studying I learned how we 
broke all the treaties with the Indians 1 learned 
how we really screwed over the Blacks About 
how ail the Japanese in World War II were put in 
internment camps 

1 learned what happened to the veterans ^n 
1932 when they marched on Washington I learned 
how labor was getting messed Over by the govern- 
ment all the time for big business and I learned 
about oiir involvement in other wars it all :=tart- 
ed to fit a pattern, but I still didn’t really care 

The the Lt Galley thing 1 can't condone 
what Lt. Galley did because no one has the right 
to condone murder, but 1 can sure understand how 
he could do that and think he was doing a good 
thing. And I hoard Jane Fonda speak in December 
of *70 about some veterans getting together to 
prove what Lt, Galley did was part of a policy 
of £ree-fire zones and body counts 

So J went up there to help in that and after 
the investigation which lasted three days, I came 
to the realization of what a mass scale the slaugh- 
ter was on. And that they weren’t really gooks, 
they were human beings, and if I had met them on 
the street they might have been my friends. 

And that 1 was sent pv'er theie to murder them 
just because of their geographical place of birth 
I wasn’t over there defending democracy; my life 
was made expendable for big business 

IS THAT THE WINTER SOLDIER INVESTIGATION THAT 
YOU’RE TALKING ABOUT? 

Yes, and 1 heard all these army people talk- 
ing about stuff they’d done and not lust the mas- 
sacring of people, but the ixttle incidental 
things that you hardly even think about: like 
riding from one place to another on the back of 
a truck and throwing cans of G-rations and knock- 
ing people off then bicycles 

Things like that are just everyday commonplace 
things- It wasn't the big atrocities, like wiping 
out villages and killing everyone, that changed 
me as much as the every day ordinary incidental 
things chat you never even thought about being 
bad, 

Those were the things the way we treated 
the people in general with no consideration for 
anything that might be good foi the people They 
were ail gooks, not just the North Vietnamese or 
the National Liberation Front, but we hated the 
ARVN's -- Che South Vietnamese soldiers We used 
to ambush them It didn't make no difference to 
us -- they were all slant eyes. It was a very 
racist attitude 

HOW WERE THOSE ATTITUDES FOSTERED r DID THAT 
INDOCTRINATION GO ON CONSTANILl? 

Yeah, the military helped it considerably , 
but Americans are very ethnocentric people and 
we believe that we're smarter than everyone else, 
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that our way is right and everyone else is back- 
wards and uncivilized -- and that's how we went 
over there to start with 

1 saw the people and how they lived in 
houses made of grass and mud, they didn't wear 
shoes, they didn’t have bathrooms, they defe- 
cated on the ground, instead of using toilet 
paper they’d use leaves or the heel of their 
foot and things like that I'd think, "these 
scummy people -- how uncivilized” 

But they had something that we didn't have -- 
they had a very strong family life They had 
a very deep religious thing and they had a lot 
of love for human beings and for the land, for 
nature and for animals But we didn’t think 
of any of those things We said look they don’t 
have air conditioning, they don’t have cars, 
they are really uncivilized people,. 

In our training they were always depicted 
as little yellow people with slant eyes. They 
weren't really people, they were gooks - We 
used to sing songs like "1 want to go to Vietnam, 

I want to kill a Viet Cong, with a knife or with 
a gun, either way will be good fun Stomp ’em, 
beat 'em, kick ’em in the ass, hide their bodies 
in the grass." And we run and sing songs like 
that 

THOSE WERE MARINE CORPS SONGS? 

Army songs also There’s a sign that hangs 
over the Ranger Battalion headquarters in 
Vietnam that says "If you kill for money you’re 
a mercenary, if you kill for pleasure you're a 
sadist, if you kill for both you're a Ranger/* 

It's that type of training that really does a 
trip on you . - 30 -- 

[Gcc graphics section for graphic for this story.] 

BLACK INMATES "AWARDED" FOR PARTICIPATION 
IN MALARIA DRUG TESTS 

JACKSON, Miss (LNSJ--In the Jackson County 
Jail in Missouri, prisoners can take part in a six 
week program that provides "additional food, ice 
cream, fruit juice, improved quarters, and $50o" 

On completing this program, participants are award- 
ed a "Certificate of Merit"CQmmcnding .them for their 
"display of social responsibility and unselfishness." 

To receive these "awards", all a prisoner must 
do is allow himself to be infected with a live 
Malaria virus, endure a week of uncontrollable fever, 
chills, nausea, vomiting and other unknown side 
effects, and allow new drugs to be tested on him. 

The Jackson program, which involved predom- 
inantly black prisoners, is not an isolated occu- 
rence Thousands of people, mostly black and poor, 
are used as victims in drug experiments every year, 
in this country Most are captive subj ects- -insti- 
tutionalized in prisons, hospitals, and homes for 
the mentally retarded 

Another case, which caused quite a stir when it 
was revealed recently, involved 100 black men in 
Tuskccgcc , Alabama The men took part in syphillis 
experiments that lasted for many years, and were 
allowed to die even though a cure was found They 
were never told that they had s>phillis --3Q-- 

[.Tl^anks to the Bla ck Panther paper for this short) 
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THE "FEVER REDUCER" vs. "THE SIMMER COLD ANIML:" 
FTC ORDERS DRUG COMAPNIES" TO JUSTIFY 
THEIR CLAjmS 

WASHINGTON, D, C. (LHS) — "When a cold with a fe- 
ver knocks you out" do you know which of the more 
than 100,000 patent medicines to turn to for the 
fastest relief? Retail sales of "over the counter" 
non-prescription drugs has surpassed $1 billion year- 
ly, but the effectiveness of many of them has never 
been adequately established- 

In one of its periodic .efforts to show that it 
is. on its toes, the Federal Trade Commission (FTC) 
recerftly ordered l6 makers of popular cold remedies 
to reveal what in their products justifies their 
assertions » 

The con^xanies ^ substantiations, submitted in 
niid-January , filled l6 volumes The Bristcl-Meyers 
Company, challenged to explain how its "'Silence is 
Golden cough syrup works, replied at length on the 
soothing properties of honey, one of its major in- 
gredients, but had to admit that lemon only provided 
a better flavor. 

The same company also makes Congesprin, a child- 
ren’s aspirin. On this drug, Bzistol-Meyers was 
forced to concede that "it's not the drug in question 
that m]akes it a children’s aspirin, but the size of 
the dose." 

Smith, Kline and French Laboratories, manufact- 
urer of Contac cold capsules, asserts in its ad- 
vertising that "the summer cold is a different kind 
of animal," But when the basis for this claim was 
questioned, the company reveed^dl that the stateme: . 
was based on its own study which showed that "two- 
thirds of the population studied percieve a differ- 
ence between summer and winter colds — the simimer 
cold appeared to be less serious but mere enervatinr^ 
and longer in duration than a winter cold" 

Dristan tablets are advertised as superior to 
other cold capsules, because they have a ’'fever re- 
ducer" that other pills lack. The Dristan manufact- 
urer revealed in its report that this ii^sterious in - 
grediant, so strongly recommended for the "cold with 
a fever" is nothing more exotic than plain aspirin. 

Most of the companies offered medical tests and 
surveys of scores of drug-users as proof of their 
claims, but Hof ftaan-LaRoche , Inc. manufacturer of 
Romilar III, a cough medicine, stuck to more prac- 
ticaJ. considerations in justifying its statement 
that its product was the "latest thingV 

Ttie company declared that their assertion was 
correct because when the advertisement was first 
put out in 1971 , Romilar "was the most current entry 
into the national market Cdr the' relief of chest 
cold symptoms : '! ' 

If the FTC finds that the data submitted by the 
companies fails to support their advertising, the 
agency may decide to force changes in the advertis- 
ing, But the results of Jbst FTC campaigns against 
false ditug advertising is not encouraging. 

In the late 1950 ’s, for instance, the FTC 
launched an investigation of complaints §gainst the 
advertising of pain relievers like aspirin and aspir- 
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'substitutes. Finally, in 1961 the Commission 
f ' 'cdispe.cific complaints against the ada for 
•'.iral products including Excedrin. But about 
^ oar later ihat method was evaluated as too 
i .. cemeal and the FTC returned to a general in- 
, igatiori' of pain relievers. In 1965 the ag- 
r withdrew the complaint against Excedrin al- 
0 ^^ t'other In 1967, the FTC opened new proceedings 
to establish rules governing the advertising of 
'11 pain relievers. 

These rules have never been iaaued, Instead* 

FTC has returned to its pre-196l policy of 
0 ... .fitting specific complaints, and a recent Con- 
L ' uir Reports article took three pages to summar- 
■ theoe new results. 

The t same kind of procrasti nation may result 
A claims,: in 198^, that Romilar III is still the 
' ^test thing-," 

— 30— 

gay men murdered in nyc’s Greenwich village: 

POLICE SLOW TO INVESTIGATE 

NEW YORK (LNS) — Since New Year’s Day, 1973, 

' ^ rce gay men have been found murdered in New York 
Cxty’s Greenwich Village The killings, all ai ^7 
■ ^^’-/in style have aroused a lot of fear in the ' 

V .^age, where the city’s largest gay community 
■,'eoides , 

The first murder occurred early in the morning 
of January 1- Ronald Cabo, 29, was found by fire- 
men They were called by a tenant who smelled r-rro^-ii 
smoke . Cabo lay partially charred on a still-smold 
e* xng couch., He had been stabbed many times and 
and had a gash in his head* 

Then four days later — again, early in the morn- 
in f another tenant at different address’’’ 

. eiled smoke and called in an alarm. 

'F ,3 time two men — John Beardsley, 53, and Donald 
"VV' i.ven, Ui, were found one onoTbop of the other 
-t-,'.ng on the living room floor. Their bodies were 
charred- They too had been stabbed — one of them 
53 ■ imes . 

The gay community in the Village has more than 
enough reason to be fearfur befchuse the New York 
'iv police are far from cooperative when it comes 
.n vestigating violence against gays. 

One man from the Gay Activists Alliance , ( gAA) , 
a male, civil-rights oriented organization, said, 

Gay people (men) call up the police to report a 
rape and a robbery, the cops come over and say 
’a - 5 you gay?’ If the answer is ’yes’, the police 
ar likely to say, 'gay people don’t get raped!" 

GAA called the local Police precinct when , they 
fi'ot heard about the killings to try to find out 
Mure about them They were told that no such thing 
• ad happened Finally, when the story hit the front 
prr-Gs of the New York Post, the precinct said that 
iUe cop who had spoken to GAA over the phone hadn’t 
e ked with the Captain ftrst, so he didn't know 
an ,hing about the case 
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Shortly after the murders, gay activists post- 
Lgns in gay bars and gay bookstores warning 
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people abouc the iciilings. At first, police un- 
dercover agents zooK down the warning signs but 
kfter protests, agreed to let them sta;y up- 

There is a long history of conflict between 
gays and the ponce in the Village ^ It was more 
than three years ago, on June 28, 1969s that police 
began what was supposed to have been a routine 
raid on the Stonewall Inn, a popular men^s gay bar 
on Christopher Street in the heart of the Village* 

The patrons of that bameither ran away nor 
complied with police orders. Instead, for several 
nights running, gay people fought in the streets 
of the Village. This conflict which became known 
as the Stonewall Rebellion, marks the birth of the 
gay liberation movement c 

For the past few months , FAA has been try- 
ing to set up a meeting with John Lindsay, mayor 
of Uew York City, to discuss the harassment of 
New York City’s one million gay women and men, 
and the failure of police to act on crimes commit- 
ted against gay people 

Now, with these murders, GAA is pushing Lind- 
say even hairder to get police moving on the case. 
But Lindsay hasn’t agreed to a meeting yet and 
police have been sparing with whatever details they 
do have . 

GAA is setting up a hot line for anyone with 
information about the killings to call'\up and re- 
port. They do not have a number yet but their 
New York City chapter number is (212) 226-8572= 
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MEDICAL AID FOR INDOCHINA RAISING MONEY 
FOR BACH MAI HOSPITAL 

NEW YORK (LNS) — MedicaJ. Aid for Indochina 
is collecting money tc pay for rebuilding the 
Bach Mai hospital which was destroyed by the 
American government during the December bombing 
of Hanoi . 

As of Jan^uary 17, $400,000 had been raised 
from individual contributors around the country. 
Their goal is $3 million. 

On Januay 19, inauguration eve, approximately 
one third of New York’s Broadway and off-Broadway 
theatres are donating their proceeds tc the 
Bach Mai fund = 

The San Francisco Symphony Orchestra has 
scheduled a benefit concert and the Palo Alto city 
council voted to donate a substantial sum in the 
city’s name-. 

And in an unprecedented action, both the Har- 
vard and Boston University medical schools have 
endorsed the campaign and are raising money for it-. 

Individuals who wish to make contributions 
or groups who wish assistance in setting up fund 
raising events to replace Bach Mai can contact 
::edical Aid for Indochina, Inc,, 140 Sixth St., 
Cambridge, Mass. 02124^ (617) 492-0205- 
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RANSGMING PAGAN BABIES; 

CARDINAL. SPELLMAN FIGHTING COMMUNISM IN THE FIFTIES 

^Ed^tor*s note: the follcwtng' is a much 

shortened version of a humorous article by Jim 
Flanagan of the Harrisburg Independent Press. It 
also appeared in the Chicago Seed, j 

I was thumbing through my First Holy Communien 
prayer book last summer when I came across an au- 
tographed picture of Cardinal Spellman- Ordin-' 
arily 1 don't place too high a significance upon 
autographed pictures of Cardinal Spellman, but L 
this one was something special I was awarded it 
in the fourth grade for ransoming pagan babies from 
the communists 

This might seem a iittle far fetched to skep- 
tics or people who didn’t go to Catholic school 
during the McCarthy era of the ’5G’s, but it is 
only a reflection of the time China had just been 
lost to communism, the Russians were taking over 
Eastern Europe and at home, the Reds were._coming 
th through the windowB — at least so said Joseph 
McCarthy. Since the communists were not especially 
known for their love of Catholicism, many chruch 
officials were gravely concerned- 

W^, used to ransom pagan babies every morning 
right after we finished our air raid drills against 
atomic attacks by the Russians- (I could never 
qmite figure out how hiding under your desk could 
save you from an atomic bomb, but in those days 
I took a lot for granted. ) 

"All right, children, the captains of the 
aisles are taking a collection for the pagan bab- 
ies," Sister Mary Latitsia, my fourth grade teacher 
would say, Boy pagan babies were $5 and gril pagan 
babies were $4,50. As captain of aisle three, I 
collected enough money to ransom four pagan babies 
during 1955 ^ 

The only person who never gave any money to ran- 
som pagan babies from the communists was Francis 
Foy, whom Sister Mary Latitsia believed to be 
possessed by the devil- At the first of every month 
she received a packet of baptismal certificates from 
the Propagation of the Faith with the names of all 
the pagan babies we had ransomed. "Children you have 
given eternal life to three more wayward sould," she 
said. "Bullshit’" said Francis Foy. 

When we got to high school one of the Christian 
Brothers who taught religion told us that the money 
that we collected really didn't go to ransom babies 
from the communists "Cardinal Spellman gave it to 
Ngo Dinh Diem to fight communism," he said. 

[Ed: The Christian Brother was on the right 

track. In August of ±954 , New York’s Cardinal Spell- 
man became one of the first influential Americans 
to come out in full public support of the Diem gov- 
ernment- Later, the Cardinal demonstrated his support 
of Diem by travelling to Vietnam to deliver person- 
ally the first check lor Catholic Relief Services 
funds spent in that country J 


Recently 1 came across an article by French 

correspondent Madeline Reboud who L^pQ-tted^ 
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Diem Government during the middle 1950* s. "The 
Vietnamese people were divided. Those suspected of 
being communists and the families of former com- 
munists were persecuted. Arrests, torturing before 
assembled village populations, humiliations, and 
executions were common. Some villagers were tied 
in a sack, pierced with soards doused with gasoline 
and burncid to the accompaniment of drums, " 

Francis Foy was right. 
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A Pr.DPLUrVS NTnilT CRY (November 1941) 
--by To Iluu 

Anyone want rice cake? 

The peddler's shout turns the heart damp, cold 
and numb ! 

It*s not the voice of a middle-aged woman 
High-pitched or hoarse from the wind and dust 
But the sound of a very young throat 
Still vibrating with a trace of innocence 
From thin lips still smelling of their mother's 
milk 

The feeble cry of a little girl 

Not carrying far, just enough to invite, 

So that midway "cake" turns into some other word 
But never mind, it's now in tune. 

So shout before it gets too late, . . 

I lie down and hear far off through the prison 
window 

Your soft step on the road at night 
But that's enough for my heart to hear clearly 
And I can see your body slightly leaning in the 
wind 

Like a young willow whose leaves are not yet trimmed 
A torn jacket not quite covering your chest 
No hat and a powdered mist quietly dampening 
Your seven or eiglit years old long hair 
Those feet of yours climb the road of life 
Day after day with a few dozen cakes in a basket 
A few thin pennies are all your inheritance 
Heaven knows when you can be happy! 

For who takes pity on a little girl in the street 
Perhans a couple might carelessly 

Pay a few pennies, pat your cheeks, and say sweetly 

"IVhat a good little girl 

That age and already in business!" 

And when you've left, the love just settled 
Without warming the customer's heart has faded 
Like your figure disappearing in the mist and 
your diminishing cry 

•*: ★ 
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MOTHER SHOT (November 4, 1965) 

— bi/ To Huu 

In the burning noonday sunshine on the sand 
dunes of Quang Einh 

I listen quietly as mother talks about the old 
days 

She says: In my native village of Bao Ninh 

The sampans sailed; along the streams and on the 
sea 

Morning and afternoon the tide rose and fell 
Suffering came to me from the age of nine or ten 
And I grew up to serve four families 
Twelve years or more, as the springtime of my 
life passed by 

I married and suffered in labor 

Giving birth eight times, with some miscarriages, 
alas ! 

To think of this makes me love my own parents 
My husband, and children, but it also hurtSv 

Now the river is ours again 
The boats go down to the coast and return 
Now in the open sea under the wide sky 
Even the fish are happy -- whose heart is not in 
spring? 

My husband has followed his friends into the army 
And I too have taken up a position of readiness 
With one hand steering the ferry 
At the landing-stage on the Nhat-Le river, the 
men cross over day and night 
Why be afraid of the storm or the airplanes? 

We beat off the French, the Americans will not 
defeat us ! 

Why should I mention my old age? 

Let me go on fighting with my boat to the end! 

Looking up, her hair shook 

In the wind, like foam on the sea shore 

How is it you are so brave. Mother Suot? 

She says: Why wait to save our country? 

I am not the equal of boys and girls 

But at sixty I can still row the ferry 

The planes shoot from morning till night 

But I take the boat out whether it rains or shines 

Leaning closer, I ask curiously 

And does your husband let you go down to the river? 
She laughs: I spoke firmly and persuaded him -- 

He dares to go out on the sea, I don't take risks 
like that -- 

Hearing me out, he was glad after all 
But when I left, he still came running after me 
^ to the river and said 

"Be careful of the big waves and the rough winds 
And take this blanket to wrap yourself up warm!" 

★ * * 

k k 


[These two poems,, A Peddler's Night Cry and 'otl\cr Suot arc reprinted in LNS from the December, 1972 
issue of the Bulletin of Concerned Asian Scholars. Both I'ocms were translated by Norman Pcagan. A 
note accompanying the translations said: "To Iluu is generally acknowledged to be the greatest Vietnam- 

ese poet. Born in 1920, in the ancient royal city of :'uc. Central \'ietn:!n, ’'.e nas played a very active 
role in the Vietnamese resistance and revolution. 

"At the age of 19, To Huu was arrested by the French for his rovo lutiojiarv activities and imprisoned. 
He remained in various prisons for three voars . At present, lie lives in where he is a leading 

figure in the Vietnamese Workers Part>-.] 
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AND NEW CIA ASSASSINATION PLAN 

by IIo Ngoc Nhuan 

Pacific News Service/LIBERATION News Service 

[Editor ^8 note: Ho Ngoa Hhuan has had a long 
term interest in the prisons of South Vietnam^ s 
government. As a member of the Cay Tre opposi- 
tion party in the National Assembly and a mem- 
ber of the Committee to Reform the Prison Sys- 
temy he has visited many South Vietnamese pris- 
ons over the past five years. His criticisms 
of prison .conditions and his demands for expla- 
nations from the Vietnamese government have put 
him in great disfavor with the Thieu regime. 

On January 3rdy Mr. Nhuan was a member of a 
delegation of assemblymen scheduled to tour three 
prisons. During their visit to Chi Hoa prison Mr, 
Nhuan*s presence was noted by prison officials 
and the delegation was not allowed to proceed with 
their tour of the other two prisons until he was 
excluded from the group . ] 

SAIGON, South Vietnam (PNS/LNS) -- Pear of 
a settlement of the Vietnam war is everywhere in 
Saigon official circles. To pave the way for t^e 
"political" struggle sure to follow, the U.S. is 
putting an additional tool in the hands of the 
already powerful South Vietnamese police. A new 
program, with the simple name of F-6, is being 
secretly installed to replace the (U.S.) CIA- 
organized Phoenix program, which was recently dis- 
continued. Like its predecessor, the new program 
is aimed at "neutralizing" suspected Vietcong cad- 
re and sympathizers. 


cliildren are kept in cells separated from the 
adult inmates, but their rations and general 
conditions are the same. 

Most of their crimes are petty, almost 
ridiculous in view of the pervasive corruption 
and lawlessness common in Saigon As is the 
case with so many unfortunate prisoners, these 
children do not have families with enough 
money (if they have families at all) to buy 
their way out of jail. 

Minh, a boy of 12, had been there for two 
weeks when I saw him. His crime was "playing 
the numbers" with the national lottery. Each 
week millions of lottery numbers are sold, pri- 
marily to the poor who hope, if their number 
is chosen, to get back a small part of what 
the government has already taken in for its 
own use. For years people have also made their 
own private bets on which numbers will be drawn 
in the national lottery. Suddenly, this type 
of gambling has been outlawed, because the 
government got no part of the take, and Minh 
is in jail . 

An additional 450 to 500 prisoners are 
religious people; some Catholics, some Cao Dai, 
Hoa Hao, and about 200 Buddhist clerics. Be- 
cause of their vows and moral beliefs, all of 
them have refused to be conscripted into the 
armed forces. In Vietnam today they, the young 
children, and the military prisoners who will 
no longer fight a meaningless war, have one 
thing in common beyond their incarceration at 
Clii Hoa: in a general sense they are all poli- 
tical prisoners. 


Under F-6, suspects can now be arrested for 
a wide range of reasons, and an accusation by one 
person is enough for capture. Individuals and fam- 
ilies who might have had some contact with "the 
other side," perhaps only a relative in the Nortli 
or in the (National Liberation) Front, are now 
under suspicion. There is hardly a fajnily in the 
South free from this "taint," including the high- 
est ranking government officials. Even Thieu ’s 
own people are complaining privately about F-6 ■ 
which hangs like a guillotine over everyone^s 
heads. They know all too well what South Viet- 
nam’s prisons are like. 

Early in January I visited the Chi Hoa prison 
in Saigon with two other assemblymen from Soutli 
Vietnam's lower house. The prison contains 7,500 
inmates, of which only one-half are "common crim- 
inals" -- people jailed for violations of the 
criminal codes. Over 2,000 are military prisoners, 
draft dodgers, and violators of minor regulations 
who would normally be kept out of sight at the 
Go Vap Military Prison on the outskirts of Saigon. 
But that institution is terribly overcrowded (as 
are most of Vietnam's prisons now), so they are 
at Chi Hoa. About half are awaiting a trial, and 
the other half have been sentenced to hard labor 
almost without exception. 

Chi Hoa also contains from 450 to 500 child- 
ren between the ages of 12 and 15, most of them 
arrested for petty theft and drug offenses. Like 


But it is the "dac biet" (special category) 
prisoners who are political prisoners in the 
narrower sense. Arrested and detained under 
the authority of the "Security Committee," few 
have ever been tried, though many have been 
here considerable lengths of time, 

Many of the inmates at Chi Hoa have already 
completed the sentences given them in court, 
but liave not yet been released. One man I saw 
had received a sentence of five years, later 
reduced in the courts to four. That was over 
five years ago, and he continues to be imprison- 
ed. Another was sentenced to three years im- 
prisonment some four years ago. 

In 1967, amid mass arrests, three students 
were arrested on phony charges Several as- 
semblymen, including myself, intervened on 
their behalf, and the courts found all of them 
innocent and ordered their release. During my 
visit to Chi Hoa I was astonislied to come across 
these same three students in cells where they 
have been for the last five years 

A group of 25 other students in Chi Hoa 
had been arrested for demonstrating. Ten had 
been tried and found innocent, but were still 
in jail. The remaining fifteen had not been 
tried yet. Five of these had been held with- 
out trial since the one-man presidential elec- 
tion of October, 1971, 


the military prisoners, they are overflow; tlie Conditions within the prison are abysmally 

The Due Juvenile Center can handle no more. The bad. Washing and sanitation 
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lacking or total ly inadequate . Overcrowding i s 
so bad that one room approximately 25 feet by 
60 feet contained almost 300 adults. There was 
barely enough room to sit, let alone lie down. 

Prisoners are often shackled for extended 
lengths of time, sometimes for months on end, re- 
sulting in paralysis of their limbs. Unless one 
has a wealthy family, visits from family or 
friends are out of the question. KTthout outside 
"contributions," sufficient food and medication 
of any kind are impossible to get. 

The prison budget provided by the Government 
of Vietnam allots forty piasters (about 81/2 
per day for each inmates food. Tlie price of a 
single egg in Saigon is 35 piasters. Tlie amount 
set aside by officials for fruit and vegetables 
is 3 1/4 piasters, cnougi. to buy a tiny hot pep- 
per to spice the bad rice. T have eaten prison 
meals and it is truly food unfit for an animal, 

No one can exist on sucli a diet for long without 
suffering permanent damage, or death. 

Due to visits such as mine tliere is relative- 
ly little beating and torture witliin the prisons 
of Vietnam. But beating and torture are routine 
at police stations, and particularly in tlie 
"security camps." It is customary for suspects 
of virtually any crime to be beaten. Confessions 
are commonly obtained this way. 

The situation in Vietnam now is such that 
the police, the military police, and even the 
ordinary soldier, have the right to detain and 
arrest citizens on the streets, or to go into homes 
and extract bribes before letting people go on 
their way again. And yet, every family in Viet- 
nam has a son or father in the police or th.e mil- 
itary. People with a grudge against their neigh- 
bor wliisper a word to the Security Police and 
he is taken away. Students voicing unpopular 
opinions are jailed witliout trial, 

South Vietnamese are turning on each other 
to stay alive. But it is not a state of affairs 
which came about naturally. After long contact 
with, and control by, the Americans, South Viet- 
nam has become cannibalistic, Soutli VietnanUs 
corruption grew out of Washington, for there is 
American responsibility in every position and of- 
fice. American advisors and money are beliind vir- 
tually every program of tlie Government of South 
Vietnam from these cells at Clii Iloa prison to 
Plan F-6. 

-30- 
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"Tliere are still 26 million Americans living 
at or below ,'c ’crallv defined poverty levels 
and who, therefore, cannot afford to purchase 
an adequate diet; and over 112 million of tliem 
receive no help whatsoever from any federal 
food program . " 

--from hunger U.S.A. Ucvi s i ted , a 
new report by the Citizen *s Board of Inquiry into 
Hunger and Malnutrition in the United States. 

★ ^********************-***-***** ************ A,- A*** 

Please friends, our financial situatun 
hasnM' been good at all tins month. Tr\' to 
send as much as you can on your back bill, fhanks 


MARCOS PROCLAIMS INDEFINITE MARTIAL LAW; 

ESTABLISHES PARLIAMENTARY GOVT (WITHOUT PARLIAMENT) 

MANILLA (LNSJ - -Phi lippine president Ferdinand 
Marcos, surrounded by roughly 2000 supporters at 
the royal palace on January 17, announced that 
lie was implementing his plans for a new Constitu- 
tion wlucli will enable him to remain in office 
indefinite ly lie also announced that martial law 
would be continued indefinitely. 

i'hc supporters had come to deliver the results 
of the "Citizens' Assemblies" which provide the 
"mandate" for Marcos' consolidation of power. 
Organized by Marcos - appointed officials in the 
villages, towns and cities of the country, the 
assemblies were supposed to determine what Fili- 
pinos tliink about Marcos' martial law. The assem- 
blies were formed in place of a national plebes- 
citc whicli was postponed indefinitely by Marcos 
at the end of December. 

Marcos said that while the new Constitution 
would serve as tlie basis of his regime, the in- 
terim assembly that was to have served as a 
parliament under the new Constitution would be 
suspended 

Now Marcos has two titles as well. He retains 
his old presidential title and powers as specified 
in the new Constitution, but he also gains the 
title and powers of Premier since the new Consti- 
tution cliangcs the governmental structure to a 
parliament ary system 

Tlic hand-picked assembly of supporters at 
the palace, leaders of rural commimities , provin- 
cial officials, members of the constitution 
convention that drafted the new Constitution 
and national Government officials, sanctioned 
Marcos' action and urged him to keep his special 
powers for seven years . 

There is a good deal of doubt, however, as 
to the actual "citizen" nature of the citizens' 
assemblies that judged Marcos' new policies. 

First of all, on January 7, faced with an 
increasingly visable wave of opposition to the 
new Constitution, Marcos once again ordered a ban 
on debate over the proposed charter. In issuing 
his order he said that "enemies of the state" 
were using debate on the measure to create "con- 
fusion and subversion," 

Marcos praised the asserrblies as a better 
form of democracy than the "ceremonial" democracy 
in the West. However, foreign journalists report- 
ed tliat in many parts of the country the assem- 
blies were subjected to governmental pressures 
and that they were often made up mostly of 
people wlio could be relied on to give favorable 
responses 

Also, almost everywhere votes were taken 
by a show of Jiands rather than by secret ballot. 
M:uiy instances of falsification of results were 
also obscrvctl by the journalists. 

The new Constitution gives Marcos power to 
remove anyone from government office --including 
tiic Siinrcmc Court, Conveniently, the same day 
tnat tjic prcsidcnt/premicr announced the results 
of the assemblies, tlie Supreme Court was hearing 
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a challenge to the constitutionality of what 
Marcos has been doing. 

As hearings got underway of petitions to 
bar government agencies from putting the Consti- 
tution into effect, Marcos* proclamation was 
brought to the court room eind the hearings were 
immediate ly adj ourned indefinite ly . 

The new Constitution also validates ownership 
by U.S. corporations of land acquired since 
Philippine independence in 1947. Nationalist 
members of the Pliilippinc congress liad puslicd a 
law through Congress last summer that greatly 
restricted and taxed foreign firms using Philip- 
pine natural resources. Tlic law specifically 
affected huge oil companies like LiXXON, Getty 
and Gulf. This was one of the first laws reversed 
by Marcos after martial law was declared. 

IVlien martial law was declared on September 
23, Marcos also closed down all universities and 
schools, made any strikes or demonstrations 
illegal, closed all newspapers and television 
stations except the newsnaper and station owned 
by Marcos, and imposed travel restrictions as well 
as a curfew on all Filipinos. Many opposition 
party members and other "dissenters" have been 
rounded up and jailed. 

Official Washington's reaction to martial 
law in the Philippines has been minimal and guarded. 
*'High government sources" quoted in the New York 
Times, say that the State Department "has doubts" 
now about Marcos* intentions. 

However, the fact that Imeida Marcos, wife 
of the president/premier, announced that she 
will attend the inauguration of her "longtime 
friend, President Nixon,*' raises questions as to 
how deep these "doubts" run. Mrs. Marcos is 
recovering from knife wounds which she received 
in a December 8 assassination attempt. 

--30-- 

*'A three year old Mexi can-Ajiieri can girl and 
her four year old brother were playing around an un- 
attended spray rig next to their mother wlio was 
picking berries on a large ranch.. The four year 
old apparently took the cap off a gallon of 40^6 
TFPP pesticide left on the rig. One drop of pure 
TEPP pesticide swallowed or on the skin will kill 
an adult- -this child wciglicd 30 poiuids Tlie lit- 
tle girl put her finger in the bottle, then in 
her mouth. She became unconscious and was dead 
on arrival at the hospital where her mother rushed 
with her. The rig operator was apparently not told 
to ren.ove the pesticide, much less the rig^ immed- 
iately after its use; the childrcn*s mother was not 
told of the danger of tJic pesticide; and there was 
no supervised safe place to leave the duldren 
while the mother worked." 

--from "Power and l.and in California: 
Ralph Nader task I-orcc Report" 


"USING MADISON AVE METHODS TO INFLUENCE MILI- 
'TAR'i FUNDING DECISONS*' 

STUDY REVEALS 32 3 MILLION IN ADS BY IVEAPONS MFG. 

WASHINGTON, D C (LNSJ-- In case they get too 
fed up witli the extent of cost over-runs on their 
weapons contracts, Defense Department officials 
can start leafing through the pages of their fav- 
orite military trade journal to study the latest 
offerings 

A recent report by the Council on Economic Pri- 
orities reveals that tlic top 25 weapons advertisers 
spent $2.3 million on ads in seven trade magazines 
in 1971 and 1972 

Although this IS a small sum compared to con- 
sumer product ad campaigns, the report points out 
that the ads are directed at a small, influential 
audience "By advertising in journals which are 
read by Pentagon officials and members of Congress, 
major contractors do attempt, using Madison Ave . 
methods, to influence military funding decisions 
and contractors choice selections " 

Weapons manufacturers use the same techniques 
that have been so successful in getting Americans 
to buy all sorts of new consumer products: catchy 
slogans, economy claims, the free giveaway (fondly 
reminiscent of the cereal boxtop offer) ,and the*'^ 

"tliey have it, so you should have it too" argument. 

The Norden Company trumpeted the features of 
Its Rapier anti-aircraft system across a full page: 
"Cost effective hardware. . .The low altitude air de- 
fense that*s right on-for the modem army..." 

A Xerox subsidiary, wliicli* manufactures ni ght- 
time illumination devices, quoted Mao Tse-tung in 
its ad; it also offered readers a free copy of "Mao 
Tse-tung on Guerrilla Warfare" on written request. 

The British firm, Hawker-Sidde ley insisted that 
prospective customers "ought to take a closer look*' 
at Its "Hamer" jet fighter because the Royal Air 
Force and the U.S Marine Corps had. 

And, Bell Helicopter claimed that its King 
Cobra (used in Vietnam) is "the most maneuverable, 
most powerful, most surviveable tank killer flying! 

All that and the lowest price tag too=" 

But then the "lowest price tag " isn't a par- 
ticularly novel claim. Recent testimony before a 
joint Congressional subcommittee has revealed 
the common practice among defense contractors of 
"buying in" The manufacturers reduce their bids 
at the last minuete to get a contract knowing that 
tliey \vill later have to demand more money to com- 
plete the work and relying on their cozy relation- 
ship with the Pentagon and Congress to pay the bill. 

[sce graphics sectioii in this pacxet for a sample ad.] 

FROM LNS: Matcli the coming jiackcts for coverage of 
the Inauguration, including articles, photos and 
more: Please, if anything happens in your area on 

Inauguration Day, let us know-- and send pictures 
if you can get tlicm 

+ + + ^-*-+i- + + + + y+ + + + -1'-«--»-+*-*- + + t + -^ + -*--f + + + +-t'*' + '*+ + + t + -»- + + i* + ++ .t' + 

PLEASE PAY YOUR JANUARY BILLS' 
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• The low- altitude 
air defense that's right-on for the modern army 




Highly mobile viaairond ground Cost- 
^ectlv€- hardware. Geared fo fewer men ond 
shorlar Jna»ning time, That‘s the modern ormy. 

That's oliO t!^e Rapior low-altitude air 
defense system , Already fuliy developed end ir 
production. Ropier *5 oir-trarisportobfe or can be 
towed by existing and planned grout'd vehicles 
The system is simple, tellable, eesliy momtoined. 
After brtef troinin^ -with devices tliot are already 
W'y developiKf, one ition con operote. tl\e sysli^m, 
3 cor deploy il, -5 con operote ii confjnuausly. 


VVitl'i dfeadtv reiulis--and high •nvulnerabilrtv 
lo tCM. After auromorir torgel acqui-slfion and 
H-F, supetsofMC rrMssilesautomolicofly follow 
r.ir\ optical line cl sight— which' moons forgets 
con be fuf as they 'jpprc-ach from ony diTO(ttior>. 
With Ropier Biit'dke added, rodar Itocking 
rriakes the syitern I'/st as effed.'ve ot night ond 
m j'Kjcvr wciather , 

Ropier. Righl-on h,n modem ormy, 

Norden - y 
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TIME 





TOP RIGHT: Graphic of a human pill 
can be used with the short on page 2, 
"Black inmates ..." 

CREDIT: THE BLACK PANTHER/ LNS. 


TOP LEFT: Military hardware advertisement .that 

appeared in "Aviation Week § Space Technology." 
SEE STORY ON PAGE 8. 

CREDIT: LNS 


IMPORTANT 1 1 1 IMPORTANT Mil 

WE ACCIDENTALLY LEFT OUT THE COVER CAPTION: THE PHOTOS ARE OF BACH MAI HOSPITAL IN HANOI y BEFORE AND 
AFTER THE RECENT U.S. BOMBINGS. CREDIT: LNS. 


BOTTOM RIGHT: Leaflet handed out at the Time -Life 
Building in New York to protest Time *s selection 
of the evil duo as "men of the year." Among the 
demands: retraction of the award, contribution of 
one page of advertising revenue from Time to help 
rebuild Bach Mai Hospital, printing of an ad for 
the reconstruction of Bach Mai in the next Time as 
well as a sign- the-peace- treaty petition, 

CRE.OIT: LNS. 


BOTTOM LEFT: Macho doctors. 
CREDIT: CHICAGO SEED/LNS, 
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Ameiicoii businessmen ere bullish un Suuth Alricu 




Oie piCHS PR EDICTS A 8 ^ 0111 ] 

■'HERE ARE MANY indicators for measuring a | I 

country's economy, but perhaps the nuKi signilicant / ■V^KIIIII hIIIk { 

continuing willingness by overseas businessmen to j | I 

iresl large capital sums in it. In the past decade dollar | 

k^stment in South Africa has increased by 55'-' from | 

39 million to $1 034 million. Within the live years 1 A A 

66-1970 total foreign investment in South Africa ) RIIb W I W k IB I# 

:reased by $3 227 million and the trend is continuing ( I I 1 1 

an factor rnt* Tn fK» ...r I07T / 


^HERE ARE MANY indicators for measuring ii 
country's economy, but perhaps the most signilicant 
is continuing willingness by overseas busines>mcn to 
invest large capital sums in it. In the past decade dollar 
investment in South Africa has increased by 55'-\„ from 
$839 million to $1 034 million. Within the live years 
1966-1970 total foreign investment in South Africa 
increased by $3 227 million and the trend is continuing 
at an even faster rate. In the first quarter of 1972 there 
was a net inflow of foreign capital into the pri\ ate sector 
of $187 million, of which $83 million was invested in 
shares on the Johannesburg Slock Exchange. Now 
before you invest a million dollars or so abroad sou 
usually give it a little practical thought. 


Powerful links 

Aclii.'il and polenlial power transmission lie-ups m Southern Africa 
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The ArgMJ, November II, 1?72. 


rpHf. MINI'^TCR OF FINANCE (Dr N, DIede.ld,,) h« p-rdicirH . W-m pen<xl 

l lof _outh Auic* rifil year. He 'aid hii predklions weie be:ni; jluied hy woild 
j “'»• !"d leceMly *ern a leerel tepojl compiled by world expeiti / 

NsuJh Afnrs \ pi: *';it and fuSuie economic poiitloiw. . 


^ tg\ W.nHhoek ‘ 


Right aereatth* board 


I ihc (Wily country in the world 10 da i 


llitimponamtlsoioloolcAtlbe so profitably, with a host of I 
nature pf the inmiment. You chemical by-products besides The > 

iT)i|ht pour million* into an oil agricullural sector, reflecting a 

itnke for spectacular returns. In varied clmute and topngruphs. ' 

South Africa there are no gushers, produces (he whole range of tvx'd- 

The money is spread right across siulTs. natural fibres and \cgciahic 

the board, from chewing gum to oils There's a world-ranking Jivli- | 

computers. The gold-mining indus- ing industry too. i 

tty is probably the most hi^ly 

cost-accounted on earth and as an Davaloped economy - and I 


cost-accounted on earth and as an Developed economy - and 
invesimeni is basically long-ienn. developing in technology I 
not a nugget panned from a South Africa is listed amongst I 
stream but an ounce of gold coming the world's deselopcd cminincs. 
from three miles underground She needs no foreign aid. In f.ici 
milled from so many tons of rock, she gives it to her neighbours and 
Theit are nearly 300 American further afield. Her mfra-siruvtuic 
companies operating in South Afri- is sound. In certain fields she is a 
ca, and some have been there a long net capital exporter. For msi.incc 
time, ninety years or so. They have in mining technology, shaft sinking, 
never had worries about such tunnel-building you m,iy find Souiri 
forci^ hazards as nationalisation, African learns in Sicily, Australia, 
dtscrimirulory taaalion or .re- Bolivia. In construction cnginccnng 
attaints on repalnating dmdends, you may find South Africans pui- 
royalties or eamings of any sort, ling up fishmeal plants in Peru or 
The actual (endeocy is to keep sugar nulls in Malawi. But ou'rall, 
eamings in South Africa, for they she is a strong importer of techno- 
are more profitably employed there logy and know-how. 
than anywhere else in the world Nowada>s us the world shrinks 
outside the oil-strike business. and business becomes more micr- 

Alrlf. naliorul. South Africa is gam.ng 

South Africa has a new significance. As one of the i 

OVSr^ning - tXCOpt Oil ana younger industrial countries and I 

bauxita with many advantages in labour, ^ 
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_ They have beeo looking hard for assured power supply and com- high iiIuhi^iI: r . 
oil tbe*e past fixe yean, but they municalions, she is an outstanding- that of the Ku- 
haven’t found it yet in economic ly good site for dexelopmg indus- ih.x xpc.ul c'l'ai 
quantities. They do hast ninety trial technology, for industries alxo road-plan. erx n 
tM other mioeraJ* in large quan- which are more labour than capital ihc norm.i! gi." 
titles like gold, plsiinum, uranium inicnsixe. Enxirorm«ii;iI problcinx Oi i.,ke ...j 1 • 
and diamonds. Also the more are minimal. Her position at tiic lu. Ur.u. i ., ,,i 
humdrum ones like unlimited cheap meeting point of two oceans ix 1 Africa I .ix jii .i 
coal, iron, manganese, chrome, strategically strong for exports co/npu er '■m- 
gsbestos. They make oil from coal, And she has all the taw materials. I Last year ;nc '.o 

Come to South Africa and. 

see our animals, orseeou 
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What South Africa offers 
the U S. 
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lU.ncbe'i,..., ii',k li'hMci .md bikinis, \,iii don't need a mil’ on 
ic. xiiy.ir. x'leriK's .mJ xul- ^ xpjrc icpljeeinciii eompoticntx for 
' (,ixi ycjf'x model. 

,, ni.r, be 'iui,-e Mirpnecil at ! 

I Vb.e.iii 'icci xfllirig ir Fill'- I Land of opportunity 

.1 ^I'riipime' i' ni ' Ihe-fc arc >a' m.iriy basic pro- 
"I b'li ibeie .lie xi'iinJ | duels, xo iiunv ni.inof.iciiirex. so 

• "i.d.i'ii; 'U.ix here I nijni opporluniHcs to dcu’lop al- 

v\ III . S,'i,i1i Mil,.. in .loe’l road) proecn rcsi'orecx, ihji "land 
' 1" e ,’.e i|vxi Ml the « 'lid. I of eipportiinii)" ix no nicre tliihc 

’■'I' \i''..iii i‘i'»u dix,s ,iiul ' tn the news right now IX platinum 

.icx .lie hiijI.K iiimivlili'c .ix a ealaUxl in anli-pollulaflt 
i—.inenix c'i I S .iKiMjil'ir.il . dCMe'cx. cxpcei.illy for aulomobilex. 

I 'C- • Vc-iin. .SiMjih Mri'.in South All lea has thrcc-quarierx of 
' ' '■ Ih Ilx 'l•ll1Pa^,lll''.•l\ , (he wixfid'x supple, ilic onls olhcr 

• I'Si X I'li'k.l up ,ind 1 l,irgc xupplicr being Ruxxij. Voii 

I 1 I. ■ • ic 'I .>11 r ,i;i I l ix I. .in I lan'l 'cri caxils go and dig for it 

« ,u .iiii.i(!i 'ill. x.i\. Mil- j in Ruxxi.i. hut wiu can in South 1 

- '1 b.,' pi.ix I Afriv.l Ol juu eun enier fnto the ' 

sill ;..iiis .]>•. iIisl’.I .pbiTee, I wluilc s'ldc xpcvirunj uf normal ' 

I'le .'.•iiM .V •./ X HI I biixinC'x rckitii'ns xMth those who 
W.iilt a ill.l'n'r idei.lKal ; do preidu.c il there [ 


You will firid the people oxer 
there good, sound xitirens like 
yourself, They xpe.k your lan- 
guage. hieralh and ligurati'cly. 
Tl>c> have the highest respect for 
Amciican expertise and skilly. It's 
weiflh a xisit Of a call for further 
informalion to: 

The Consul (CommereialK 
South African ConsutalcGeneral. 
In View York, 655 Madison Ave., 

s.y. 10021 . 


The CuunxcIlof (Economic). 
South African Embassy, 

3051 Mjaxavhuxetls Axe,, N.VV,, 
XAdShingion. D.C 20008. 


or see our animals. 





If you really want to meet an elephant you 
have to visit his nome. It’s nearly as interesting 
asheis. 

Elephant country looks as though a storm 
liad raged through it. Great Maroela trees have 
been uprooted by the giant foragers who seek 
their intoxicating fruit. And the sight of a tipsy 
elephant is something you’ll never see at the 
city zoo. 

But at Kruger National Park this kind of 
awesome spectacle is routine. Here, you’ll witness 
things. you've only seen in movie.s. Herds of 
antelope. RiVeri^ 

And Kruger is only one of tljc many game 
parks in Sotjt>h A.;friflf.t j no I > > ^‘'i n O ^ 

But if you like yOur animal life a M more 

-•"'Xr) t 
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domesticated, you'll liiul Turf Chilis have an 
avid following hert*. T!u* I)iii’lian July Huntiicap 
is not only the I'aciiig highligh'. of tli-' year but 
the leading .social event as v, eli. 

So in South Africa you get y<iur choice of 
animal life. Familiar or unfamiliar. Or both, 
SAA ha.s the fa>l< sl, mn't dif'i-'-t rmite to 
this land of wonderful nmtra'-ls via 707s to 
Rio do J.'inciro. We al.so fly 7 17s that connect with 
13 major Kuro]xe.'m cities. 

And Smilh African Blue Diamnnd 
or Gold .Mfilallion ecoiioniv .■^erviro lets your 

^Duai'd one of our Striitnii t ■. 

you get there. And \vt 11 ly.c ggUing you iheve, 
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"SOUTH AFRICA--THE LAND OF WONDERFUL CONTRASTS"; 

THIS IS AN ADVERTISEMENT WHICH APPEARED AS A FULL PAGE IN THE "WALL -STREET JOURNAL ." 
See story on page 1 in the last packet (494) about the iacrease of repression by the 
white supremseiftt governments in Southern Africa and the increase of the U.S.’s dip- 
lomatic andi economic ties with them, 

CREDIT: LNS 
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